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of Venice in her bloom. There is something which singularly touches 
the imagination in the pages which Mr. Dana has added to his new 
edition. It is as if Sir Francis Drake were to look in again on the 
bay of San Francisco. Rip van Winkle is nothing to it. And we 
have become so interested in Mr. Dana's personages (we can hardly call 
companions those who went with him on his voyage to Dreamland) that 
we read the last chapter, as in a novel, to find out what becomes of all 
the characters. We are not going to undertake the supererogatory 
task of telling anybody what Mr. Dana's book is, but only to con- 
gratulate the new generation on a new edition of it, which" we hope 
they will find as interesting at the first reading as we at the second. 



12. — The Relations between America and England: an Address de- 
livered before the Citizens of Ithaca. By Goldwin Smith, May 19, 
1869. Ithaca : G. C. Bragdon. 8vo. pp. 19. 

Before the war of the Rebellion, Mr. Goldwin Smith had been a 
quiet professor at Oxford, known to the outside world only by a few 
published lectures remarkable for their sobriety of tone, their impar- 
tiality of statement, and their simple force of style. On this side of 
the water his name was familiar to those who interested themselves in 
the contemporary politics of England, as that of an advocate of those 
opinions which are one day to form a common ground of sympathy for 
the whole English race. The questions raised, or rather forced upon im- 
mediate attention, by our war, gave him a more prominent publicity as 
an earnest defender of the Northern party, — in other words, of America 
as against Europe. In this there was entire consistency, for he was still 
maintaining the wise policy of not blindly opposing that steady pressure 
of events, no less than of opinion, in the direction of liberty and pop- 
ular government, of whose inevitability his historical' studies had con- 
vinced him, and of applying in our case the same principles which he 
wished to see applied at home. Mr. Adams, in his correspondence, had 
often called the attention of our government to the touching tenacity 
with which the operative classes in England clung to their instinctive 
sympathy with us through four years of privation and suffering. If 
Seneca could conceive of no finer spectacle for the gods than a brave 
man struggling in the storms of fate, we think we have had the 
privilege of seeing something yet nobler in those nameless millions 
enduring even the pangs of that last appetite, which most surely strips 
men to the savage selfishness of nature, — hunger, — for what they be- 
lieved to be the common cause of that self-government in which they 
themselves were allowed no share. 
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But while we remember this and pay it the due tribute of our ad- 
miring gratitude, we should recollect that to the refined and sensitive 
there are pains more sharp than any of the body. The Lancashire 
operatives had at least each other's sympathy, but a professor in the 
great Conservative University of the old world, who was resolute that 
his public action should coincide with his private profession, must 
consent to forego that social sympathy of cultivated men, which alone 
can satisfy the keenest appetite of the soul. Only a brave man, and a 
man conscientiously brave, could do what Mr. Goldwin Smith did. 
Such a roan is the compatriot of the high-minded everywhere, whether 
they agree with him or not, and America has educated us to little pur- 
pose if we have not learned that moral courage does not lose its quality 
by coming over the water, — that it is good in itself, and perhaps 
wholesomer for us, when it crosses than when it sides with our self-love. 

A letter, presumably not intended for publication, written at a time 
when the maudlin loquacity of our ambassador had revived all the 
subsiding irritation of the country, when the rejection of the treaty 
and Mr. Sumner's speech had made even the most sober-minded 
Americans doubtful of the future, when it seemed to most as if the 
slow-match were lighted and it was only a question of time how soon 
its fire would reach the long-gathered magazine of war, — this letter, 
in which Mr. Smith expressed fears that a fortnight might as easily have 
justified as confuted, drew upon him something like contemptuous 
obloquy from the whole press of the country for which he had endured 
something like a social ostracism. It was not, then, the truth that 
we loved, but only so much of it as flattered ourselves ? It was not 
the champion of principle that we honored, but the advocate of our party ? 
For our own part, we honor that man most highly who is willing to 
tell both sides what he thinks, who is so absorbed in whatever opinion 
he has deliberately espoused as to forget whatever relation it may have 
to his own interests. We did not think this particular letter of Mr. 
Smith's a judicious one to be published. As a private letter (and such 
we suppose it to have been), it was nothing blameworthy. But had it 
been ten times less judicious than it was, we are not of those who can 
forget years of self-sacrificing and courageous service for a single 
mistake. 

Of Mr. Smith's speech we shall only say here that it seems to us a 
model of dispassionate discussion, where passion were so much cheaper 
than reason. It was as an Englishman, and only as an Englishman, 
that he was able to help us in our need, but it was as au Englishman 
jealous of the honor of England. It is by precisely such an English- 
man that we are glad to see the other side of our argument with Eng- 
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land stated in all its force. Mr. Smith is giving his unpaid service to 
education in this country, but he has not surrendered, with the other 
luxuries of Oxford, his love of truth and justice. Whether we agree 
with him or not, — and we reserve a discussion of the Alabama question 
for another occasion, — we thank him for a manly and undistempered 
argument as plain as good business English can make it. During the 
war we could see only one side. The war over, it will be wise for us 
to recognize that there are sometimes two. 



13. — The Blameless Prince, and other Poems. By Edmund Clar- 
ence Stedman. Boston : Fields, Osgood, & Co. 1869. 12mo. 
pp. viii., 1*92. 

Several years ago, we commended Mr. Stedman's Alice of Mon- 
mouth to the friendly appreciation of our readers. His recent volume 
justifies the favorable augury we drew from its predecessor. It proves 
greater maturity and the care that comes of it. The leading poem shows 
both delicacy and depth of conception, but it is too long, and is disfigured 
here and there by that spotty intensity of color which it is the fashion 
nowadays to substitute for the fulness of tone of the elder masters. 
But it has beautiful and pathetic passages, and is altogether so good 
that we wish it were as good as the author could have made it. It has 
faults which are not proper to Mr. Stedman, who is capable of sim- 
plicity and directness. The narrative is too much swamped in reflec- 
tion. Many of the smaller poems are full of graceful sentiment 
limpidly expressed. "We do not know where fancy, or its application 
to the sweetening of work-day life, has been embodied with more re- 
fined cheerfulness than in " Pan in Wall Street," and the poems drawn 
from outward nature are, as they should be, landscapes infused with 
sentiment. Mr. Stedman has the skill to bring us into sympathy with 
his own feeling, — a feeling always pure and in the best sense homely. 
His volume is a real addition to our better literature. We were 
especially interested by the specimens of his translation of Theocritus. 
A good version of this truly charming and original poet is greatly 
wanted in English. Mr. Stedman we feel sure, would succeed in giv- 
ing us the standard one. We should only caution him to make his 
hexameters as easy of scansion as possible by the unlearned ear. This 
verse in English must follow German, and not Grecian or even Roman* 
models. 



